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Dowl Reuf SInyurtes 


Uncle Sam plans to take half of all 
vegetables canned commercially in 1943, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Which means more Victory 
gardening, and more Victory garden foods 
being canned at home. 


Home canning, like all ciher cooking 
activities has its hazards, as has home 
gardening. Among do’s and don’ts for 
safety in home gardening and home can- 
ning are the following: 


Garden Tools—Replace split or broken 
handles; tape splintered ones. Get first 
aid promptly for any wound, no matter 
how trivial it seems. Be sure to follow first 
aid directions for deep puncture wounds. 


Carry cutting tools with the blade or 
points facing down. When you set aside 
the rake, hoe, spade, or spading fork, leave 
them with tines or blades downwards. 


Put away tools immediately after using 
them; store them where they cannot fall 
and cannot be bumped into or tripped over. 
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Home Canning: 

Cleanse jars and containers in hot, soapy 
water—rinse in clear hot water. 

For open kettle canning, boil jars, lids, 
rings, knife, spoon and funnel for 20 min- 
utes. Leave jars in water until needed; 
drain tin cans on a clean towel. In hot 
pack canning, be sure to place the jars 
away from the stove, where they can cool 
after the top is screwed on, but don’t seal 
them near an open window where there’s 
a draft. Don’t hold jars next to the body 
when sealing them. Don’t let foods stand 
before processing; bacteria develcp rapidly 
between 105° and 150° F. 

Boil home canned meats, vegetables and 
fish for 15 minutes before serving. If they 
are to be used in salads, boil and allow to 
cool. Boiling destroys deadly Botulinus 
poisons. 

Don’t eat canned food which shows mold 
growth, has a bad odor or is in a bulged 
container. If you suspect canned foods, 
throw them way—don’t feed them to poul- 
try, pets or other animals. 
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LET’S LEAVE 


Hi creep construction of housing for 
defense workers and others who must find 
living quarters in a hurry has helped pro- 
duce some housing accommodations which 
are not only unhealthful but in many ways 
positively dangerous. 

A recent survey of several projects by 
D. Kenneth Sargent, architect and chair- 
man of the committee on architectural 
safety of the New York State Home and 
Farm Safety Advisory Committee, revealed 
half a dozen safety don’ts for design of in- 
dividual or group housing, and almost as 
many for dormitory of barrack housing. 

“Certain practices considered advisable 
from the standpoint of safety have not 
been followed in many instances,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Sargent. “This is undoubtedly 
due to the limitations on materials. 

“For instance, many rooms are furnished 
with but one light outlet, which is uncon- 
trolled from switches located near entrance 
doors. We all recognize this as required in 
the better housing. Undoubtedly under the 
present emergency such niceties must be 
abandoned. 

“The following, however, comprise com- 
mon errors which lead to accidents. These 
hazards might be eliminated without un- 
due cost or undue use of critical materials.” 

The hazards are as follows: 

Individual or group housing: 

1. Winders in stairs. 

2. Doors opening into, instead of out of, 

the kitchen. 

3. Ranges close to windows. 

4. Porches constructed with wooden 
steps driven into the ground which 
will prove unsafe in several years 
when dry rot occurs. 

5. Porch light omitted as required by 
recent limitations on critical mate- 
rials. 

6. Kitchen storage space as well as gen- 
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eral storage is limited, resulting in 
accidents of use. 


Dormitory or barrack type housing: 


- 
2. 
3. 


Slat stairs with open risers in long 
flights from two-story units. 
Doors which open against traffic in 
exit halls. 
Doors opening in and screen opening 
out from main exits (this order should 
be reversed). 
Exit doors glazed with plain glass 
instead of wire glass. 
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“E” stands for Education, says the author—and educa- 
tion is our chief hope in preventing home accidents. 


| SHALL not quote statistics further to 
impress you with the seriousness of the 
home accident situation, nor endeavor to 
give you a magic formula for preventing 
home accidents. I shall not even attempi 
to arouse your emotions in favor of a dra- 
matic crusade. I shall, however, tell you 
that, if we are to be successful in prevent- 
ing home accidents, we must understand 
what we are trying to, what problems we 
face, and plan our strategy accordingly. 

Now the first question is, what are we 
really trying to do? 

I can tell you exactly in very few words: 
We are undertaking to change the way 
people are accustomed to doing certain 
things—maybe the way they walk up and 
down stairs, or keep house. or design and 
build houses, or do their work in the gar- 
den. Let’s not fool ourselves—we are trying 
to sell an idea to 130,000,000 people, and sell 
it so well it will stay sold. 
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The second question is, how do we 
change people’s ways of living? This too 
can be answered very simply. We have to 
resort to educational processes. 

The third and most important question 
is, what are these educational processes 
and how are they put to work the quickest 
possible way? When you stop to think of 
it, the answer to this question also is rela- 
tivelv simple. 

We have a large sales and service job on 
our hands. We cannot command the lead- 
ers of the organized educational forces to 
include home safety in their activities: we 
must enlist their cooperation by persuasion 
and convincing proof of the wisdom and 
necessity of their participation. 

These educational forces—private enter- 
prise, semi-public business institutions, 
clubs and associations, public institutions— 
are well organized. It is good business for 
them to concern themselves with people’s 
welfare. 
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educational influence around every Amer- 
ican home the quickest possible way and 
with the least effort, we must utilize all 
the educational forces that can do some- 
thing about it. 

In one sense, we don’t have sales resist- 
ance to our problem; everyone admits the 
need for Home Safety when it is properly 
explained. But—to modify Mark Twain's 
remark about the weather—almost no one 
does anything about it. 

Almost the only man who recognizes the 
importance of Home Safety is the man 


Our best prospect 


who has himself been the victim of a home 
accident. We could wait until enough 
people have been injured in home acci- 
dents to accumulate a large body of eager 
prospects. The trouble with that plan is 
that every year 30,500 of these people are 
no longer prospects, because the accidents 
have killed them. We simply must make 
them realize that, as far as home accidents 
are concerned, it can happen here—right 
in their own homes—and they must take 
the simple and reasonable precautions to 
avoid having it happen. 

Now for a brief look at home safety 
throughout the country: At present organ- 
ized home and farm safety work is in 
progress in nine states. State-wide home 
and farm safety committees are organizing 
in five states, and exploratory contacts 
have been made in seven more. (For 
further details mentioned by Mr. Kershaw, 
see “What’s Going On?” page 14—Ed.) 

The question now is, what can we as 





individuals do to promote home safety? 
Each one of us must analyze the possibility 
of selling safety, not only as a member of 
an organization whose main job is selling 
safety, but as individuals—as a member of 
a church, of a fraternal organization, a 
woman’s club, or some other group. We 
must sell safety programs to these groups 
and assist them in planning the activities. 
We men especially have got to use our in- 
fluence as individuals to get over the idea 
that home safety is not just the woman’s 
responsibility. After all it is the men’s 
responsibility as much as anyone’s for they 
head up most of the educational forces 
which can do something about it. 

I am sure you know that the National 
Safety Council stands ready to assist you 
to the utmost of its resources and ability. 
The preparation of the plan and materials 
for the Indiana State Defense Council 
Home Safety, described in detail on page 
14 of this magazine, exemplify the kind of 
assistance the Council stands ready and 
eager to supply. 

I want to emphasize again that this job 
of home safety is too big, and must be done 
in too much of a hurry, for any one or- 
ganization to handle it alone. The National 
Safety Council’s function is to stimulate 
and correlate home safety activities, which 

(Continued on Page 15) 


“It can happen here—right in their own homes . . . 
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A suggested safety program 


for women’s groups 


Ai raovan prevention of home acci- 
dents is a responsibility of all persons in 
the family, it is especially the housewife’s, 
if only because of her interest in self- 
preservation. 

Women’s clubs—including parent-teach- 
ers associations, veterans’ and lodge aux- 
iliaries, church societies, and others—can 
conduct safety programs whose immediate 
results will be greater protection of mem- 
bers’ families, and which will also have a 
strong influence in the community. Co- 
operation among the various groups, and 
collaboration with accident prevention 
agencies to include traffic and school safety 
activities, will result in a stronger move- 
ment and one which will be more econom- 
ical in terms of results obtained for the 
amount of time spent on the program. 

Listed below are suggestions for setting 
up home safety activities: 

1. Organization of a Home Safety Com- 
mittee, to include representatives from 
various groups in the club classified accord- 
ing to the types of homes they live in. 
Members should include women who live in 
houses, apartments, and on farms, if the 
membership includes them. 

2. The committee members first survey 
their own homes listing hazards—those 
thiugs which have caused accidents or 
near-accidents or which are inherently 
dangerous. The National Safety Council 
will send, on request, a questionnaire form 
listing home hazards. Publications of the 
Home and Farm Safety Division, such as 
Safety Guides and “Safe at Home,” list 
home hazards in detail, room by room. 
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Each member surveys her home for accident haz- 
ards; she reports them; but most important of all, 
she corrects them. The basement stair—often the 
worst safety offender of the household—is a good 
starting point. 


3. Each committee member eliminates 
the hazards she finds and makes a de- 
tailed report of how she did it and how 
much it cost. 

4. The committee meets to summarize 
the reports, classifying them according to 
the type of home and arranging the va- 
rious hazards in the order of the frequency 
and severity of accidents. These reports 
can be compared with national statistics 
available through the National Safety 
Council. 

5. The final report or summary is read 
before a general meeting of the club. An- 
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wa nouncement could then be made of a_ scalds, and explosions; asphyxiation and 
1 similar survey in the homes of all club _ suffocation; poisons; and other home acci- 
members. As a matter of fact, an annual dents. The release of this information to 
or seasonal survey is a worth while activity. the press would be of immense vaiue In 
6. At the time the Home Safety Ccm- educating the people to the need for ever- 

mittee is organized it is advisable to focus lasting watchfulness in their homes. 
attention on the subject by devoting a b. Hospital Reporting. The only feasible 
general meeting to home accidents. After way to gather accurate statistics on non- 
the president announces her appointee as fatal home injuries (with which the Regis- 
chairman of the Home Safety Committee trar of Vital Statistics is not concerned) 
the chairman can outline her plans for the is to induce local hospitals to keep records 
coming year, including the foregoing cam- of cases caused by accidents in the home. 


paign. Hospital accident record forms are avail- 
7. There are two activities which the able. 

Home Safety Committee should accept as c. Information on fatal and non-fatal 

permanent jobs. They require little time accidents would be used educationally, 

and expense: through the newspapers, etc. They would 


a. Home Accident Fatalities. In every also be valuable to the National Safety 
city the Registrar of Vital Statistics Council in its work of developing a true 
should issue each month and annually a_ picture of the national home accident 
report on home accidental deaths classi- situation, about which not enough is 
fied as to principal types and age groups. known. Full details on how to gather this 
In general these types are: falls, burns, information are available from the Council. 








“Gost training” for the Crop Corps 











Uncle Sam wants three and one-half million Crop Corps recruits 
this spring, to help produce the food that will ‘win the war and write 
the peace.” 

They'll be raw recruits, city or town boys, many of them—unused 
to farm methods, ignorant of the hazards awaiting the uninformed 
or careless farm worker . . 

Their work may help write the peace. But, unless they learn to work 
safely, an accident may also write finis to their productive lives. 

To help avoid needless farm accidents, the National Safety Coun- 
cil has prepared four new sound filmstrips. No. 1 explains the need 
for food production and safety in farm work; No. 2, conditions 
around the farmstead and farmhouse; No. 3, farm machinery; 
and No. 4, farm animals. The films are now available for immediate 


delivery, $17.50 for the set of four, complete with recordings. 





Senin Ine., 20 1. Wacker Drive, Chicago, M. 
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How you and your retailer — butcher, 
baker, cabinet maker—can solve the dis- 
play problem and help sell safety, too. 


{ N these days of rationing and priorities, 
retailers’ shelves may soon—if they don’t 
already—look like Mother Hubbard’s pro- 
verbial cupboard, barren of merchandise 
to sell. 

With or without merchandise, your re- 
tailer can display one important com- 
modity for which there is a tremendous 
current need, and a growing demand: 
Home Safety. 

A number of manufacturing concerns, 
especially those in the drug field, have a 
natural interest in safety precautions, and 
some have already supplied safety displays 
to retailers, such as the one pictured, which 
Bauer & Black furnished to its outlets dur- 
ing 1942. 

Many other retail outlets, however, 
though they may have no such ready-made 
ideas available, can arrange effective dis- 
plays to promote home safety. 

Furniture stores, for example, can work 
up both interior and window displays to 
show safe and unsafe room arrangements 
with furniture placed to allow passage 
through a room unencumbered by has- 
socks, etc., and with small rugs, if they are 
used, skid-proofed. Displays built around 
safety for infants and toddlers—showing 
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gates at stairways, playpens, and harmless 
toys—also are a possibility. Such displays, 
like others suggested below, help to build 
good will for the merchant on the basis of 
his performing a public service, and in no 
way detract from the commercial value of 
the display. 


Household equipment retailers, who offer 
gas, wood or electric stoves, can also tie in 
with the safety idea, especially when their 
advertising is built largely around the 
theme of conservation of whatever equip- 
ment the housewife already has. A score 
or more of products can be displayed in 
this way: electric fans, radiant gas or 
electric heaters, electric irons, vacuum 
cleaners, grills and wafflemakers, are only 
a few of those which can and should be dis- 
played with the idea of safety and con- 
servation featured. Retailers who are able 
to get replacement parts can make very 
effective “before and after” displays with, 
say, electric irons; a new cord, a new 
handle, and general overhauling can make 
the appliance look and work almost like 
new. 


Department and hardware stores sell 
many items which need care in their use 
and upkeep. Garden tools, rakes, spading 
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forks, pruning shears and the like are al- 
most as dangerous as they are useful if 
unwisely used or stored. A rack for storing 
tools so that they cannot be knocked down 
or stumbled onto can be cheaply and easily 
made for display purposes and will be a 
genuine help to gardeners in preventing 
the kinds of accidents which lead to in- 
fections. 


Numberless other possibilities of promot- 
ing safety will no doubt occur to safety 
workers. One caution might be added, 
for the benefit of local safety councils and 
civic or fraternal organizations: their sug- 
gestions to merchants will carry much 
more weight if the person makes the sug- 
gestion not as an individual but as the 
president of an organization or chairman 
of the organization’s home safety com- 
mittee. 


Brief messages from National Safety 
Council publications, such as “Accident 
Facts” are suitable, with adaptation, for 
the themes of such displays. Displays 
of step ladders, for example, might bear the 
message, “There is no substitute for a safe 
stepladder. Falls killed 16,000 persons last 
year in their own homes. Many of these 
could have been avoided by the use of a 
stepladder in good condition.” Home Safety 
chairmen of clubs and other organizations, 
armed with safety guides and other pub- 
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lications of the Home and Farm Safety 
Division, can devise many suggestions to 
retailers for home safety displays and 
themes. 


cone “SCCIDENTS 
catte pul BY N'S HAPp 
ws Gurit Mary 
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GAUZE BANDAGE 
ABSORBENT COTTON - COTTON PICKER - HANDI-TAPE > BURN-A-LAY 


SURGICAL GAUZE WET-PRUF TAPE 


Bavee 6 BLACK 





The home safety display shown above was used effec- 
tively by Bauer G Black during 1942. ‘‘Home-made”’ 
displays, however, can also be ingenious and arresting; 
their effectiveness is limited only by the imagination 
of the merchant. Other establishments which are 
constantly in search of eye-catching display material— 
which safety councils and safety workers can supply 
—are banks, currency exchanges and newspaper offices. 
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A SAFETY QUIZ SUGGESTED FOR 
SAFETY PROGRAMS OF CLUBS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS. 


ow 


. What 


TY UNFORMATION, PLEASE! 


If you were to choose the least 
safe place you could think of, 
what would it be? 

Can you give the total, within 
twenty-five, of the number of 
destroyers we could have built 
last year with the time lost to 
industry throguh accidents off 
the job? 

If homes are the most danger- 
cus place to be, what is the 
most dangerous kind of acci- 
dent in the home? 

Who suffers most from the 
most prevalent kind of home 
accidents? 

What types of home accidents, 
involving those who couldn't 
have taken preventive measures, in- 
creased by 15 per cent last year? 
Give four causes of serious or fatal 
falls in the home, and tell how they 
can be prevented. 

Next to falls, what kind of home 
accidents result in the greatest num- 
ber of fatalities? 

two age groups suffer the 
greatest number of fatalities from 
these accidents? 


. What’s wrong with this statement: 


“Accidents will happen?” 











There'll Be a Congress... 


The 32nd National Safety Congress will 
be held in Chicago Oct. 5 to 7, the Coun- 
cil’s Executive Committee has announced. 
Preliminary plans for the Congress, 
which will be patterned after last year’s 
successful effort, are now being made. 
Facilities of the Sherman, LaSalle and 
Morrison hotels have been engaged. 








11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 
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Give four rules for safe use of stair- 
ways. 

When is home dry cleaning recom- 
mended by the National Safety 
Council? 

Can you give three rules for avoid- 
ing burns in cooking? 

What is a safe substitute for a 
step-ladder? 

Where should you stand when light- 
ing the gas stove oven or broiler? 
What is the most important rule to 
remember when using sharp knives? 
What are the safest matches to use 
at all times? 

Are you safe when you touch a light 
switch or an electric appliance and a 
grounded metal object at the same 
time? 

is a good general rule for 
selecting toys for youngsters. Can 
you give it? 

Where should you hold a nail to 
start it? 

Can you tell the right way to lift 
heavy packages or boxes? 
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Radio, as m 


view can, W? 
ed for use 1? 
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ave found, is extremely effe 


INTERVIEWER: Ladies, some of you 
probably read in the papers recently the 
National Safety Council’s reports on acci- 
dents in 1942. I was so shocked by the 
figures, especially those on home accidents, 
SE es knidirevdanede acca evoudemales 
of the National Safety Council to come 
IR oi Ne eee aka lowceee and tell you 
er ee 
I suppose home is still a pretty safe place, 
compared to a factory or a highway. 

GUEST: I wish it were, Miss.........., 
but home is actually the scene of more 
fatal accidents than either the factories 
or the highways. Our latest report is that 
30,500 Americans were fatally injured in 
homes in 1942, as compared to 18,500 killed 
at work and 27,800 killed in motor vehicle 
accidents. 

INTERVIEWER: You speak of those 
DY SI, Noi ins 5die oss aviwiewece ds 
How many received non-fatal injuries? 

GUEST: More than 4,500,000. Maybe 
you can picture that better if I say that 
that means an average of more than 
12,000 persons a day who needed at least 
some medical or nursing attention. 

INTERVIEWER: That’s almost un- 
believable! The wage loss and medical 
expense from so many injuries must be 
staggering! 

GUEST: It is staggering. Our Statistical 
Division estimates the total cost at about 









does the 1942 accident toll compare with 
that of 1941? 

GUEST: It’s just about the same as far 
as home accidents are concerned. But there 
were some variations. For example, deaths 
from burns rose by 10 per cent— 

INTERVIEWER (INTERRUPTING): I 
suppose that was partly due to the tragic 
night club fire in Boston. 

GUEST: No, it wasn’t. The Boston fire 
is listed under public accidents. But here’s 
a curious fact! There was an increase of 
15 per cent in the number of mechanical 
suffocations—which largely means infants 
smothered by bed clothes. And there was 
an increase of 20 per cent in asphyxiations. 

INTERVIEWER: Was that the result of 
oil rationing? 

GUEST: Oh, not at all. You will recall 
that the heating problem didn’t really 
become acute until late last year. 

INTERVIEWER: That’s right, of course. 
The heating problem couldn’t have been 
to blame. Then what was the cause? 

GUEST: No one really knows. 
accidents vary from year to year. 
can say why. 

INTERVIEWER: But tell me, are there 
more fatal deaths in the home than in 
factories? 

GUEST: Let me answer you this way. 
Nearly a third of all accident deaths and 
almost half of all accidental injuries oc- 
curred in the home. 

INTERVIEWER: Goodness! I never 
thought my home was that dangerous. 
Maybe I'd better move into a factory! 

GUEST: Maybe you should. But seri- 
ously, a well-run plant is so safety-con- 
scious that every dangerous machine is 
protected by guards, workers are compelled 
to dress safely and they are all trained in 
the safe way of doing their jobs. In most 
cases the housewife has to learn every- 
thing herself! 

INTERVIEWER: But women don’t have 
dangerous machines in their homes! 

GUEST: Oh, but they do! They have 


Such 
No one 


$600,000,000! , all sorts of electrical appliances. Then, 
INTERVIEWER: Whew-w! What a lot too, there are knives, stoves, scalding 
& of war bonds that would buy! But how (Continued on page 14) 
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WHAT 


INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS—The Indiana State Defense 
Council, headed by Clarence A. Jackson, 
will conduct a “Home Safety Mobilization 
Month” during April, with the recently 
elected block leaders of the civilian defense 
organization as the nucleus of a plan to 
introduce a safety check-list into every 
Indiana household. Block leaders will ask 
the housewives to survey their homes for 
unsafe conditions and practices on the 
basis of the check-list, and to sign a pledge 
attached to the list to the effect that they 
will correct any unsafe conditions or prac- 
tices. 

The plan was developed by the Home and 
Farm Safety Division of the National 
Safety Council in collaboration with Mrs. 
George W. Jaqua, director of the women’s 
division of the Indiana State Defense 
Council. 

Newspapers, radio and club magazines 
are among the avenues by which the plan 
will be promoted and brought to the atten- 
tion of Indiana housewives. Fuller details 
of the plan and its results in the Hoosier 
state will be given in the May-June issue 
of the Review. 

Meanwhile the Indiana Farm and Home 
Safety Committee, under the able chair- 
manship of Larry Brandon, vice-president 
of the Indiana Farm Bureau, is perfecting 
its plans for a statewide farm safety pro- 
gram and will coordinate its home safety 
activities with those of the state OCD. 


NEW YORK 


New YorK City—The second annual 
New York State Conference on Home 
Safety, meeting in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City on March 23 in conjunc- 
tion with the Greater New York Safety 
Council’s Home Safety Committee, drew 
safety experts from a half-dozen fields 
who delivered talks and took part in panel 
discussions. (For more information on the 
New York conference see page 4.) 

NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Safety questionnaires 
circulated by the Home Safety Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce have reached 
more than half the city’s population, it is 
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estimated by Mrs. Harry Simmons, co- 
chairman of the committee. Check-lists 
were distributed through schools, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, and 31 factories employing 
women. Members of the committee include 
business and professional women of the 
Y. W. C. A., Girl Scout Leaders, Red Cross, 
and parent-teacher groups. 

qG Pointing out that 90 per cent of home 
accidents are preventable, the New York 
State Council of Rural Women at its an- 
nual meeting February 1, adopted a resolu- 
tion urging immediate correction of acci- 
dent hazards in farm homes and on farms. 

“Accidents in the home and on the 
farm,” the Council’s resolution said, “claim 
more than 3,000 lives each year in New 
York State and handicap more than ten 
times this number for life. 

“Analysis of accidents shows them to be 
90 per cent preventable. The loss of life 
and handicaps of accidents are serious at 
any time, but they are doubly so new when 
manpower is needed for food production 
to win the war. 

“Therefore, the Council of Rural Women 
urges every household and farmstead to 
survey its accident hazards at once and to 
act without delay to correct these con- 
ditions.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


@ Bulletins of the state “Food for Vic- 
tory” program will carry farm safety bulle- 
tins as well as instructions on techniques 
of gardening. 
q@ Hcme Demonstration agents of the state 
Agricultural Extension Service will devote 
several complete programs to home safety, 
using materials prepared by the Council. 
Boston—The 22nd annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference, March 29 and 30, in- 
cluded a home safety session March 30, 
with speakers including Miss Katharine 
Fisher, director of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute and Margaret C. Lewis, M.D., 
Health and Safety Advisor, Girl Scouts, 
Inc., both members of the Home Safety 
Advisory Committee of the National Safety 
Council. 


SPRINGFIELD — The Springfield Safety 
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Council will launch a county-wide Home 
and Farm Safety program in Hampden 
County, to include the city of Springfield, 
it was decided at a meeting of the city 
and county safety officials March 4. 

Boston—Radio Station WBZ has adopted 
a schedule of safety broadcasts on Home 
and Farm Safety. 


WISCONSIN 


Professor F. W. Duffee, chairman of the 

Department of Agricultural Engineering of 
the University of Wisconsin, is collaborat- 
ing with Milo K. Swanton, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture, on a bill to be introduced into the 
Wisconsin legislature to provide an agri- 
cultural safety engineer for the University’s 
Coilege of Agriculture. 
q The State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
is considering a Home and Farm Safety 
program, to be carried on by local branches 
throughout the state. 


IOWA 


The Iowa Home and Farm Safety Com- 
mittee, headed by Kirk Fox, editor of 
“Successful Farming,” has developed an 
over-all promotional outline for the state 
safety program. The committee will pre- 
pare and publish a pamphlet on Iowa 
Home and Farm Accident Facts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A home safety program will be included 
in the program of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania engineering conference to be held 
in Pittsburgh, April 28 and 29. 

q A corps of 56 instructors are conducting 
home safety courses under the auspices of 
the Western Pennsylvania Safety Council. 


NEBRASKA 


OmaHA—The Omaha Safety Council, act- 
ing as the Public Safety Committee of the 
Omaha Civilian Defense Council, is carry- 
ing on expanded home safety activities. 
Included among these are: Distribution of 
inspection blanks to homes, to check and 
eliminate home accident and fire hazards; 
promotion of safe practice rules through 
radio, newspapers, public meetings and 
private consultation; distribution of in- 
formation on air raid precautions in 
homes; and plans for a safety school for 
Civilian Defense block safety chairmen. 


MICHIGAN 


Lansinc—The Home Safety Division of 
the Lansing Safety Council has launched 
a seven point program for home safety, 
including: 1. A self-inspection program 
for homes; 2. Classes in home fire safety, 
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in collaboration with the Fire Department; 
3. A cooperative plan with local retailers 
to promote the purchase of safe toys; 
4. Home-Accident fact gathering with 
the assistance of local hospitals; 5. Regular 
safety quizzes for housewives; 6. Monthly 
meetings to study plans for home accident 
prevention; and, 7. Weekly radio programs. 


ILLINOIS 

The report of the First State Conference 
on Farm and Home Safety has been com- 
pleted for distribution to the 43 state and 
national organizations that took part in 
the conference and are active members of 
the Illinois Farm and Home Safety Com- 
mittee, according to Professor E. W. Leh- 
mann, head of the department of agri- 
culture engineering of the University of 
Illinois and chairman of the Illinois Farm 
and Home Safety Committee. 
q@ The safety program of the Illinois Farm 
Security Administration will be expanded, 
according to John Hodge, assistant state 
director of state FSA. 
qR. W. Alsip, secretary of the Illinois 
Firemen’s Association and Fire Chief of 
Champaign, is developing a home safety 
instruction plan for that city. 


KANSAS 

A state-wide home and farm safety pro- 
gram was launched at a conference held in 
Topeka February 15. Speakers included 
E. C. Forsythe, Chief of the Safety Section, 
7th Service Command, and William Tur- 
rentine, Secretary to Governor Schoeppel 
of Kansas. Distribution of home safety 


check-lists, enlisting the aid of the Kansas 
Boy Scouts, is planned. 





Proof that home safety publications need not be 
elaborate to be effective is this simple leaflet from 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company printed on 
bright orange-yellow stock. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL: 


“Killed—93,000. Injured—9,300,000. The 
cost—$3,700,000.” Thus the 1943 prelim- 
inary edition of “Accident Facts” intro- 
duces the ever-startling total of deaths, 
injuries and financial losses to the United 
States through accidents 

Public ‘not motor vehicle) and occupa- 
tional accidents, the preliminary edition 
reveals, had an increase of approximately 
3 per cent each, to 15,500 and 18,500 re- 
spectively. Sharpest drop was evidenced 
in motor vehicle accidents, which were 30 
per cent under the 1941 total, while home 
accidents killed just as many in 1942 as in 
1941. 

Overall figures for the year (including 
deaths of military personnel), showed a 
drop of eight per cent, from 101,513 to 
93,000. 

Asphyxiation, mechanical suffocation, 
and fatal burns, among home deaths, all 
showed increases in 1942; asphyxiations 
rose 20 per cent, suffocation 15 per cent, 
and burns nearly 10 per cent. Suffocations, 
as pointed out in the February Review, 
largely occurred to infants. Deaths of 
children under five rose seven per cent, 
while deaths of children between five and 
14 increased five per cent over their 1941 
totals. Deaths of persons 65 or older de- 
creased about three per cent. 


“Without Storm Troopers’—One of a 
series of six folders prepared by the Off- 
the-Job Safety Committee of the National 
Safety Council, intended for distribution 
with workers’ pay envelopes. The series 
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points out in simple, forceful language, 
that every working man and woman is 
vital to the war effort but, since they are 
not subject to military discipline, must 
assume responsibility themselves for their 
safety off the job. Leaflets are 4x6 in. 
folded, 8x1l in. opened, two colors, illus- 
trated. 


OTHER AGENCIES 

“Watch”—published by the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, using 
statistics supplied by the National Safety 
Council. A 40-page “digest of home and 
highway safety,” containing a number of 
excellent photographs of home and traffic 
hazards, a home safety check list and an 
appendix on first aid, illustrating how to 
stop bleeding and how to use prone pres- 
sure resuscitation. 


- a 
RADIO (Continued from Page 11) 
liquids, poisons, bathtubs and stairs. All 
of these things can be killers. And the 


accidents they cause can prolong che war 
if we aren’t careful. 

INTERVIEWER: By the way, I believe 
our listeners would like to know just how 
much home accidents affect war workers. 

GUEST: Well, for every worker killed 
by an accident on the job, two workers 
are killed off the job. And “off the job” 
these days often means “in the home.” 

INTERVIEWER: I see your point. And, 
ef course, injuries to workers’ wives and 
families, or to women who are part-time 
workers cripple war production. 

GUEST: That’s absolutely right! But 
injuries to women have another effect on 
war work, too. Most wcemen are doing 
something for the Red Cross, the USO, the 
Office of Civilian Defense and other wel- 
fare agencies. And more and more women 
are training for defense jobs. We're all 
soldiers in this war, and every accident to 
anv of us helps Hitler. 

INTERVIEWER: I’m convinced Mr. 
asl tanec bot atv ook But you were speaking 
of dangers in the home. Tell us about some 
of them! 

GUEST: Well, the most dangerous room 
in the house is the kitchen. It’s a parti- 
cularly dangerous place for the children, 
because knives, stoves and pot handles are 
such tempting playthings. 

INTERVIEWER: Yes, I think I’ve heard 
that burns and scalds are the main causes 
of accidental deaths among youngsters. 

GUEST: That’s right. Old folks are 
most often killed by falls—not because they 
fall much oftener, but because injuries are 
more serious. Littered stairs, throw rugs 
that aren’t anchored, and other such things 
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are especially dangerous to elderly persons. C3 | 4 
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Electric wiring also can cause trouble. But 
I could go on like this for hours. 


INTERVIEWER: Well, suppose, Mr. 
PL ENT AR RPS we talk for a few seconds 
about what women can do to reduce acci- 
dents on the home front. 

GUEST: The first thing a homemaker 
should do is to check her home for all 
possible hazards such as frayed electric 
cords, broken steps and the like. 


INTERVIEWER: Then what? 
GUEST: Then—eliminate the hazard. 


INTERVIEWER: How can women learn 
more about safety work? 


GUEST: Well, for one thing, women’s 
clubs can help. For instance here in Blank 
State, a statewide committee has been set 
up to promote safety in the home. Fifteen 
states and many cities have similar com- 
mittees. And, of course, the National 
Safety Council is always ready to help. 


INTERVIEWER: Thank you so much, 
I’m sure our listeners 
have profited from your helpful sugges- 
tions. 


ANSWERS 


1. Your home; 30,500 fatalities and 
4,500,000 injuries resulted from home 
accidents in 1942. This is greater 
than the toll of any other single type 
of accidents. 


2. 324. 

3. Falls. Approximately 16,000 home 
accident deaths resulted from falls 
in 1942. 


4. Persons 65 years or older are in- 
volved in four out of every five fatal 
falls at home. 

5. Deaths by mechanical suffocation, 
most of them involving infants. 

6. (a) Cluttered stairways; (b) un- 
anchored throw rugs; (c) toys left 
underfoot; (d) inadequate light in 
stairways and hallways. Need we add 
how to remedy these conditions? 

7. Burns, which accounted for approxi- 
mately 6,000 deaths in 1942. 

8. Children 4 or younger and oldsters 
65 or older were involved in more 
than half the fatal burns in 1942. 

9. Accidents don’t happen; they are 
caused. Care prevents accidents. 
10. (a) Look where you step, and use 
the handrail. (b) Keep stairways 
well lighted. (c) Keep small rugs 
away from landings and head and 
foot of stairs. (d) Keep stair carpet- 





KERSHAW (Continued from page 5) 

if they are to be done at all and done well, 
must be done on a local basis by local 
people. 

The war is coming closer to us with each 
passing week. Casualty lists mounting, 
rationing intensified, taxes, a keener real- 
ization of the burden of responsibility 
placed upon each one of us. We cannot all 
be on distant and far flung battle fronts. 
There is a home front as vital to all out 
Victory as any military enterprise. We 
must make it safe. Our job cannot be 
totally effective on the Home Front until 
the people of our great country learn to 
live, work and play safely. 


Condensed from a talk presented at the 14th 
Annual Safety Convention and Exposition, Greater 
New York Safety Council. Hotel Pennsylvania. New 
York City. March 23rd, 1943. 
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SING A SONG OF SAFETY... 

Ten 1-minute singing announcements on 
off-the-job safety are now offered by the 
National Safety Council free of charge to 
station program managers. All announce- 
ments are recorded on one 12-inch double 
faced disk. 


TO SAFETY QUIZ 


ing fastened securely. 

11. Never. Commercial dry-cleaning is 
safer, and more effectual. 

12. (a) Keep pan handles turned away 
from the edge of the stove. (b) Cover 
the hand with a cloth and lift the 
far side of the cover of boiling pans 
first. (c) Dry food which is to be 
deep-fat fried. 

13. There isn’t any. But low-altitude 
climbing can be done safely with a 
safe step stool. 

14. Stand to one side; if there is any 
gas in the oven, it won’t take your 
eyebrows with it as it explodes. 

15. Always cut away from you. 

16. The “strike on the box” type. And 
they should be struck away from you. 

17. Emphatically not! Many persons 
have been electrocuted in exactly 
this way. 

18. Select toys adapted to their age. Be 
sure both wooden and metal toys 
have no sharp corners or rough 
edges. 

19. Between thumb and forefinger, right 
close to nail head, not close to the 
point. 

20. By bending the knees and using the 
powerful leg muscles instead of back 
muscles. 
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N OT Guadalcanal, nor Faid Pass, nor the waters of the Bismarck Sea... . 

Our first line of attack is right here, in these United States, against the unwitting saboteurs 
of the war effort—needless accidents at home—which last year chalked up the grisly score of 
30,500 deaths and 4,500,000 lesser casualties. 

The National Safety Council is providing the ammunition for that attack: Safety Guides—25° 
now available—Stairways, Home Dry Cleaning, Stepladders, Kitchen Knives, Matches, Hand- 
saws, Screwdrivers . . . “Safe at Home’”—a handy pocket-size manual treating home hazards 
room by room... “Fight the Axis in Your Home”—a low-ccst two-color folder containing a 
21-question check list for home safety .. . 

This ammunition is now available, and more is being produced. Single sets are free to 
safety workers. For samples and price list, write 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 











